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THE PSYCHIATRIC 
COST OF WAR 


Mr. Wirtu: Besides the cost in lives and about three hundred 
billion dollars of wealth, this war is going to cost us enormously in 
health. Is that not true? 


Mr. SLicuT: Yes, it certainly is. Among the health problems, we 
must give grave consideration to the problems of mental ill-health 
that will result. We know that by 1940 the psychiatric veterans of 
the last war had already cost the country over a billion dollars.* 


Mr. Woopwarp: Undoubtedly the cost in this war will be im-, 
mense too. I would like to point out, however, that we are discover- 
ing a great many evidences of mental or nervous ill-health which we 
did not know about before and which are not strictly caused by the 


war, 


Mr. O’NEIL: Many of the cases are what we might call “‘situa- 
tional.” That is, the man has been placed, by reason of Army or 


t “The relation of psychiatry to war involves a consideration of rehabilitation 
and of the care and pensioning of psychiatric disabilities. Our experiences from 
World War I can be quoted as a guide to what may be expected after this war. 
In 1940, of the 90 hospitals under the Veterans Administration, 27 were occupied 
by neuropsychiatric patients. They formed half of the total hospitalized for all 
causes, numbering over 33,000. Up to that date, each neuropsychiatric veteran 
had cost the country $30,000, and the total cost of the care and compensation of 
neuropsychiatric veterans had exceeded a billion dollars. 

“There is little reason to anticipate a smaller proportion of psychiatric disa- 
bilities after this war... .’”’ (David Slight, “Psychiatry and the War,” in W. H. 
Taliaferro [ed.], Medicine and the War [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1944]). 


other military service, in a situation to which he cannot readily 
adapt. He might have gotten into a similar strained situation in- 
civilian life, but the chances are less likely than they are in military - 
life. 


| 

Mr. Wirtu: In the last war, O’Neil, you and I got used to the | 
word “shell-shocked” to describe a lot of people who came out of 
that war mentally maimed and wounded. In this war we hear about | 
the psychiatric cases—or the so-called “psychoneurotics.”” Who are | 
they? That is down your alley, Slight, as a psychiatrist. | 
Mr. S.icut: We should recognize that the word “psychiatric” | 
covers a great many types of disorders. For example, we have the | 
very severe forms of mental disorder that call for care in a mental! | 


hospital. 
Mr. O’Nett: Are all disorders of that kind? 


} 


Mr. Suicut: No, indeed. The large majority of the problems — 
which we are going to discuss today—perhaps go per cent of them— | 
fall into the class of the psychoneurosis. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Do you think that those people are crazy? 


Mr. Suicut: No, they are not crazy. They are people just like 
you and me whose symptoms are known mostly to themselves. 


Mr. Woopwarp: Of course, there are always in our civilian popu- 
lation some people who are seriously mentally ill. I believe that, out 
of one and a quarter of a million hospital beds that are occupied in 
an average day, six hundred and sixty thousand of them are oc- 
cupied by people suffering from some mental or nervous ailment. 
It is to be expected that some of those will turn up in the armed 
forces also. 
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Mr. O’NEIL: You are talking about the civilian population now, 
not about the armed forces, are you not? 


Mr. Woopwarp: That is right. 


Mr. Wirtu: The chances used to be that one out of every twenty 
of us in civilian life would land in a mental hospital. 


Mr. Woopwarp: And another one out of twenty would have 
some incapacitating illness that would put him out of a job for a 
while and require some kind of medical attention. 


Mr. Wirt: And, besides these, there are all the other people 
who never come to the attention of medical men. 


Mr. O’NEtt: Did it take a war to bring all this out? Did we find 
this out in the last war, too? 


Mr. Wirtu: We certainly did. In the previous war—that is, in 
World War I—and in the Civil War, for which we have some rec- 
ords, we also had these cases. In this present war, however, we have 
screened out about one from every ten. That is about five times as 
many as we screened out in World War I; and six times as many as 
we screened out in the Civil War. 


Mr. Woopwarp: But that does not mean that we are much 
more ill than we used to be, does it, because there is no comparison 
in the methods used in screening? In World War I, for instance, it 
was very rare that a psychiatric examination was given, whereas 
this time we have given every person being examined at least a 
short one, and we have made some effort to get social-history back- 


ground material. 

Mr. Sricut: Since World War I we have come to recognize that 
psychiatric disorders constitute a new problem in modern warfare. 
You may remember that General Pershing noted that in his famous 
cablegram from France in 1918.? 


2 Gentral Pershing’s cablegram from Europe in 1918 read: “Prevalence of 
mental disorders in replacement troops recently received suggests urgent impor- 
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Mr. O’NEIL: We should also remember that in this war, in addi-- 
tion to the one out of ten, which you mentioned, Wirth, who has; 
been rejected for military service, we have another five hundred! 
thousand or more—3o to 45 per cent of all men discharged so far: 
from the armed forces in this war—who have been discharged for: 
mental unfitness for military duty. The two of them add up to more: 
than two million men who have been declared mentally unfit for: 
military duty. Now, these people are not crazy, but they are men-. 
tally unfit for military duty. 


| 
Mr. Woopwarp: In simple terms that is about one out of eight. | 


Mr. Wirtu: All right. That means that in this country we have 
had and will have in the years to come millions of men whom we 
have discovered as having difficulties of adjustment of a more or: 
less severe sort—some of whom will have to go to mental hospitals 
and others of whom will have to be treated in their communities in 
order to become self-supporting citizens again. 


Mr. O’NEt: That is right. 


Mr. Siicut: We will also have to recognize that there will be a 
great difficulty in doing justice to these men, because the worG: 
“psycho” has become a bad word. There is, as it were, a taboo on they 
recognition of psychiatric disorders. 


| 
Mr. O’NEIL: What about the stigma that is attached to the: 
word? | 


Mk. Siicut: The stigma is very real at the present time in spite 
of all our talk about mental hygiene. 


Mr. WirtH: Some months ago, when that word used to be put 
on the discharge papers, it made it almost impossible for some of 
the men to get jobs. | 


Mr. O’NEM: That is right, but Colonel Menninger in the Army 


tance of intensive efforts in eliminating mentally unfit from organization of new 
draft prior to departure from the United States.” 
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has directed that that shall be done no more and that the diagnosis 
and the reason for the man’s discharge shall not be shown. A Sec- 


tion-Two discharge now covers all medical discharges from the 
Army, 


Mr. Woopwarp: Wouldn’t it help us to understand just why 
people have felt stigmatized, if we look into the causes for these 
breakdowns within the military establishment? 


Mr. Wirtu: Isn’t it, in part, because there has been some mys- 
tery attached to the mind—something supernatural that nobody 
could control? 


Mr. O’NEIL: It is because people forget that, when a man goes 
into the Army, he undergoes a dual set of stresses—one set is a 
physical stress and the other is a mental stress. It might be com- 
pared to some metal of odd shapes that is being compressed into a 
common mold. The more the man is out of the shape of the Army 
mold, the greater the stress is on him, both physically and mentally. 


Mr. Wirt: Let us stop for a moment to describe those stresses. 
I would mention as one of them the fact that the men when they go 
into the Army are certainly uprooted from their routines of life— 
from their family and their home—and thrown into a strange en- 
vironment. 


Mr. Woopwarp: Secondly, the soldier has virtually no choice 
or freedom, such as the civilian ordinarily has. Everything is de- 
cided for him in the Army—what he will do and when he will.do it. 


Mr. Siicut: And whereas civilian life offers about eighteen 
thousand different kinds of occupation or employment, the armed 
forces seem to offer only about eight hundred kinds of employment. 


Mr. O’NEIL: That is true. But the most drastic thing that is 
happening in all this, I think, is that we are teaching men to be 
killers. We have tried our best to teach men not to harm other men; 
and here we are going against the one great tenet of their life and 
saying that they now must be killers. 


. 


Mr. Wixtu: That is particularly true of the American Army, be-- 
cause of our equalitarianism, humanitarianism, and a gentleness: 
which we have tried to breed in our people. : 


Mr. O’Net: That certainly is true. 


Mr. Siicut: However that may be, we have to recognize that! 
many of these men who break down at the training level should! 


never have been admitted to the armed services at all. | 


Mr. Wirtu: Therefore, when they are confronted by discipline, 
we merely discover something that was true of them already. Is: 


that not true? | 


Mr. SuicuT: That is true. I agree with you. 


Mr. O’NEIL: The fact stands, however, that 80 per cent of the 
men who are discharged, who have been discharged so far for menta! 
unfitness, have never reached a combat zone. It is probably true! 
that most of those men have never left the continental limits of the: 


United States. 


Mr. Woopwarp: I would like to add a word about the one group: 
among these men, it seems to me, who are the unusually sensitive: 
and conscientious people. Probably their only fault is that their 
habits are rather inflexible, and they could not bend and adjust. 
quickly enough to fit into the military establishment. We would be 
making a very grave mistake, however, if we did not look upon 


them as very worth-while citizens, capable of producing. 


Mr. Siicut: It is an actual fact. As one industrialist told me, 


referring to certain men in his employment, ‘If these are psycho- 
neurotics I wish you would send me more of them.” 


Mr. Woopwarp: That is right. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Slight, can you correct a psychoneurosis by pun- 
ishment? | 


Mr. Siicut: No, indeed. Psychoneurosis has to be recognized as 
an illness and treated as such. 


Mr. Woopwarp: Just like bronchitis, for example. If we are 
realistic about it, if we accept it as an illness, and if we do not get 
too excited and do too much, but if we get treatment for it of the 
right kind and get it quickly, then it can probably be cured. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Do you recall in the last war some of these men 
were taken and white cords were put on their hats, and they were 
called “goon squads.” No one got cured by such a system. 


Mr. Wirtu: We have had more intelligent understanding of it in 
this war, and we have, as you said, O’Neil, screened out a good 
many of them at the level before they ever got into the camps— 
that is, through Selective Service. 


Mr. Woopwarp: But there is a tendency still to regard a good 
many of these men as goldbrickers, isn’t there? 


Mr. Wirtu: I suppose that there is, but there is less than there 
was in the last war. 


Mr. O’NEIL: A man with a mental illness or who is mentally un- 
fit for duty is definitely not a goldbricker, and he is not a malingerer. 
They are a special group who are rather readily detected by the 
psychiatrist, are they not, Slight? 

Mr. SuicuT: Yes, that is true, if a fair time for examination is 
given. 

I would like to suggest, however, that there are many interesting 
problems at the combat level in regard to psychiatric breakdown. 


Mr. O’NetL: You mean the man in the front line? 


Mr. Wirtu: Or the man who runs an airplane and who Is subject 
to peculiarly great stresses and has to have periods of rest. Combat 
fatigue sets in. 

Mr. Woopwarp: Or operational fatigue. Various terms are used 
to get away from this stigma that we talked about. It will be recog- 
nized, therefore, that this is almost entirely a situational factor. If 
any of us were exposed to it, we would probably crack just as badly. 
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Mr. Suicut: In other words, it is a great pity to label many of 
these men as psychoneurotics. 
Mr. Woopwarp: That is right. | 


Mr. Suient: They are suffering from acute emotional disturb-- 
ances from fatigue and exhaustion which can be cleared up very) 
often with ready treatment, adequate treatment. 


Mr. O’NEIL: We should also bring out right here that any man,| 
no matter how strong a personality he had before his entrance ing 
the military services, may break down under a given set of circum-. 
stances. For example, a man at Cassino, who has gone four or soll 
days without food, without sleep, and very little comfort of any 
kind, and having a house literally shot away around his head, is 
liable to break down. That man is a strong man to start with, but! 


he cracks up under strain. | 
| 
Mr. Suicut: It is to the credit of our psychiatrists, however, that’ 


60 to 80 per cent of these acute cases can be cleared up and re- 
stored to front-line duty if they are treated adequately and in time. 


Mr. WirtH: We have made as much progress, you are saying, | 
Slight, in the field of mental disease cure as we have in restoring 
men after their physical wounds? 


Mr. Suicut: Yes, that is a fair way to put it. 


Mr. Wirtu: Aside from these men that break down in combat, 
we also have the problem that concerns all men when they come 
back from the war—whether they were in camp, whether they were 
captured and lived in a prison camp (with the lonely existence that 
one finds there), or whether they have broken up in combat. 


Mr. O’NEtL: I have seen some of these men recently, on the 
West Coast especially. They do have a great many tensions, owing 
to their long, continued situation under combat; and the more 
combat and the longer they have been abroad, the more tensions 
they have. Those people are prospective psychoneurotics, perhaps, 
although they are not mentally ill at the present time. 
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‘Mr. Wirtu: That is, all the habits—or most of the habits— 
which they have built up in the armed forces are going to be useless 
to them when they come back to civilian life. Is that what you 

mean? : 


Mr. O’NEIL: That is part of it. Those combat stresses have left 
a residue of tensions in those men which they are not going to get 
rid of in a hurry. 

Mr. Wirt: They have left a lot of aggressions, haven’t they, 
so that these persons are not going to be so easy to get along with 
as they were in peacetime? 

Mr. O’NEIL: Surely, we cannot make a killer one minute and 
unmake him the next minute. 


Mr. Suicut: It is a paradoxical thing that a man should be able 
to go through the stresses of war without breaking down and then 
break down under the quiet circumstances of peace. 


Mr. O’NEt: I do not see how you figure that, because, when a 
man goes into the Army, it takes time to make him a soldier. (When 
we say “Army,” we, of course, mean all the armed services.) He 
gets basic training. 


Mr. Wirtu: And, pardon me, O’Neil, when we say “Army,” we 
mean not only men, we mean women as well, this time. 


Mr. O’NEIt: Oh, yes, by all means. When they go in, they get 
thirteen weeks of basic training. That is only the first step toward 
becoming a soldier. We cannot hand that man a discharge and ex- 
pect him to be a civilian without at least as much time for transi- 
tion back to civilian type of living. 

Mr. Siicut: I agree with you, but I would suggest that the prob- 
lem is going to be more difficult in the young men—particularly 
the eighteen-year-olds. 

Mr. Wirtu: You mean that those that came from the freest peri- 
od of their lives to the most regimented existence of which mankind 


can conceive? 


Mr. O’Nett: Why this peculiar concern of yours with the eight-- 
een-year-olds? 


Mr. Suicut: I might say that I suffered in the last war, because? 
I went in the last war as an eighteen-year-old, and so I may have? 


gone through some of these adjustments that we are talking about... 
Maybe that is why I became a psychiatrist. Who knows? 


Mr. Woopwarp: It is to be assumed that every man coming ; 
back is going to have quite serious problems of getting into the) 
swing of civilian life again. He had to form a whole new set of habits 
when he went into the Army, and he is going to have to undo these} 
and form the old, the more familiar civilian set of habits when he: 
comes out of the Army. 

Mr. O’NEI: Let us not get on the subject of the major prob-; 
lems alone. There are many minor problems, for if one piles enough | 
straws on a man’s back, one can break his back. | 

I recall a friend of mine who just came back from the South. 
Pacific. He was terribly confused because the trafic here runs on. 
the wrong side of the street. (Out there it all goes on the left side 
of the road.) Enough of those things compounded makes for emo- 
tional trouble. ; 


Mr. Woopwarp: I know several men who have had a very hard 
time to learn to sleep in their own room. They have been accus- 
tomed to sleeping in a crowd for so long that it just does not click. 


Mr. WIRTH: What is more, when these men were inducted into 
the Army, the induction meant a group’s coming together; it meant 
a new form of comradeship. But demobilization is going to mean 
drifting apart and losing that comradeship. 


Mk. SLicut: We are agreed, I think, about the great frequency 
of these problems. The question now arises of what we are going to 
do about it. What are we doing about it? 


Mr. Woopwarp: There are a lot of things which we will have to 
do in terms of community planning, if you want to call it that. I 
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mean, for instance, we will have to make provision for getting men > 


who need some specialized kind of service to the place where they © 
can get it. In other words, we must help them to find out where to | 


go for what. 


Mr. Wirts: What institutions and facilities are now in exist- 
ence, or are being developed, in this field? 


Mr. Woopwarp: Do you mean in the civilian community? 


Mr. WirtTu: No. Let us talk about it in the armed services. What 
are they doing to get ready to discharge these men into civilian life? 


Mr. Woopwarp: In the first place, of course, men who are in 
need of medical care are given it as long as they are deemed in need 
of it, except the men suffering from tuberculosis or from psychiatric 
conditions. Many of them are discharged before their cure is really 
effected because it takes a long time. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Just a minute there, Woodward. Let us not get 
across the idea that the armed forces are putting out on the com- 
munity a group of men who need security. No man who needs fur- 
ther security from mental unfitness is discharged to the civilian 
community. He is discharged to a Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal. The men who come back to the civilian community do not need 
security; they are not crazy. 


Mr. Woopwarp: If he needs hospitalization, he can get it, 
whether his disability is service connected or not. But if he does not 
need that kind of care, he is able to live at home and he may be able 
to work. However, he still needs to get more understanding of his 
condition; he needs to have a few conferences, at least, with a psy- 
chiatrist. He cannot now get that; he is not getting that when he 
comes out of the Army; and many are coming back home in serious 
need of it. 


Mr. Sticut: Woodward, am I not correct in believing that only 
about 5 per cent of all these men being discharged with psychiatric 
disabilities do, in fact, need hospital care? 


tZ 


Mr. Woopwarp: That is right. And about half of those come | 
back home and are out of the hospital within the first two months. 


Mr. Wirtu: And isn’t it also a fact (Slight, as a psychiatrist, 
you must know this) that when people suffer from these minor men- 
tal disorders, these neurotics, they are not likely to come to a doctor 
voluntarily? 


Mr. Siicut: That is quite true, because, as we said before, psy- 
chiatric disorders are still taboo. There is still a stigma attached to 
any diagnosis of a psychiatric nature. 


Mr. Woopwarp: While that is true, it needs also to be said that 
more of them are willing to take treatment than we have facilities 
to offer. A recent study in New York City revealed that of the group 
of men who need it, and who know they need it, and who would 
accept it if offered, only one out of five of them were really getting 
it. And that is in a city that has more psychiatrists than any other 
city in the country.’ 


Mr. O’NeEtt: I know that there is this problem of actual medical 
care, but also the men who do not need medical care at the time of 
their discharge do need a fine, good reception in the community. 
I am reminded of an incident concerning a sailor who came out— 
he had a psychiatric discharge—and returned to his small town 
where he had been a shoe clerk. Now, there is no reason why he 
could not have been an excellent shoe clerk again, except that every- 
body in the town came down to the store to see that “crazy” sailor. 
He is crazy now; he is back in an institution. 


Mr. WirtH: What you are saying seems to me to lead to the 
conclusion that what we need is not merely to prepare the veteran 
to return to civilian life but to prepare the community to receive 
the veteran into civilian life. 


3 Copies of a preliminary report of this study by Dr. Sol W. Ginsburg, en- 
titled “The Need and Demand for Psychiatric Care among Neuropsychiatric 
Rejectees and Dischargees,’’ are available upon request from the Josiah Macy, 
Jr., Foundation, 565 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York. 
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Mr. O’NEIL: That is it, exactly. 


Mr. Woopwarp: Ninety-five per cent of our rehabilitation Job, 


I believe, falls upon us civilians back home. 


Mr. O’NEIL: But we should not overlook-the fact that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration does have hospitalization facilities and that | 


we do need within the community facilities for treatment of these 


men on a home and working basis in order that they can go on | 


working and living at home. 


Mr. Suicut: We should also recognize the fact that many of 
these psychoneurotics can adjust perfectly well without any medi- 
cal treatment if they are given a fair chance to work and a fair re- 
ception by their friends at home. 


Mr. O’NEtL: The problem is, for example, with the parents. 
Many of these boys (as you said, they may have been only eighteen 
and nineteen when they left, and it is also true even for some of the 
older ones) went away from mothers who always treated them on 
the basis that ‘“‘mother knows best; mother is going to tell you 
what to do.” 


Mr. WirtH: And what we have to recognize is that they are 
changed men, coming back to a changed world. 


Mr. O’NEIL: They have grown up both in years and in mentality. 


Mr. Woopwarp: Grown up more than their years would sug- 
gest. 


Mr. Wirtu: We will have certain patients in our mental hospi- 
tals, and we will have to make ample provision for them. I assume 


that the country is going to do that. Is there a program in the 
Veterans’ Administration that is going to do that? 


Mr. Woopwaro: The Veterans’ Administration will give hospi- 
tal care to those who need it, and plans have been made for using 


community psychiatric clinics for those who can live at home ond 
work, but who need some help. 
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Mr. O’NEt: Are these clinics available throughout the country? 
Do all states and cities have them? 


Mr. Woopwarp: No. The National Committee of Mental Hy- 
giene recently compiled a directory of these clinics, and there are 
twenty-five states that do not have a single one. 


Mr. Siicut: You are talking about community clinics, not those 
run by the Veterans’ Administration? 


Mr. Woopwarp: That is right. I am speaking of community 
clinics near a man’s home or near his place of work where he can 
run in of an evening and get some help. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Let me draw you gentlemen back to the civilian. 
We are placing too much emphasis, I think, on the man who needs 
medical care. We must think of the man who can make a good ad- 
justment if the civilians—as individuals, as families, as the com- 
munity, and as industry—will let him. 


Mr. Wirtu: In other words, you feel that the civilians have to 
learn to be tolerant, sympathetic, and understanding to men who © 
may have a certain gripe or hostility toward them. 


Mr. O’NEIt: Let me illustrate what I meant by this mother- 
knows-best thing. I ran into a young man who had been inducted 
into the Army when he was nineteen—he is twenty-two now. He 
came home on a twenty-one-day furlough, after fighting his way all 
the way up the peninsula of Italy. He went out one evening and 
came home smelling strongly of beer. His mother immediately 
wanted to put him in an institution for the cure of alcoholics. He 
left the house and went on back to camp. He did not want to spend 
a furlough in that house. 


Mr. Woopwarp: And all he wanted was a little companionship 
with other fellows who had been through the war, probably. 


Mr. O’NEtt: That is right. 
Mr. Wirtu: Another thing which they want, from what I have 
T5 
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seen of these men, is not to be set apart from the rest of the popu- 
lation. 


Mr. Woopwarp: They do not want to be “ectoate they do. 
not want to be asked a lot of questions about their training and 
what happened to them; they do not want to be asked how many | 
times did they prove themselves heroes. The cue for us civilians to 
take is to listen and to listen understandingly but to ask no ques- | 
_ tions. Give them the lead, and let them hold it. 


Mr. Siicut: Some of the men, too, who qualify for a pension | 
feel now that they would be better without it. As one Marine whe 
had qualified for a small pension told me recently, he found it more 
of a handicap than anything else. He said that he would rather de} 
without it and lose himself back in the civilian community where 
he belongs. 


Mr. O’NEIL: That brings up the Air Force motto, which they; 
use in their convalescent training program, where they are trying; 
to refit these men for living in a civilian community, not just exist-- 
ing. They say that “the debt of disability should be paid in the cur-. 
rency of opportunity.” In other words, money will not do it. We: 
have got to give the man a chance to live. 


MR. Siicut: I would like to give you another phrase: “Pensions: 
penalize psychoneurosis.” 


Mr. Woopwarp: If we are going to pay them in the currency of 
opportunity, a lot of that payment is going to be done by the men’s 
own families. The attitude of a man’s parents or his wife, or other 
folks in his family group, is terribly important. 


Mr. Wirtu: Or his boss, or his church, or his trade-union has ta 
receive him back into the life that he left behind him, which they 
know, of course, is going to be changed when he comes back. | 

Mr. Woopwarp: Instead of questioning whether a man is fit fod 
employment, we must recognize the fact that the man will be able 
to do a superb job. I know a man, for instance, who, while he came 
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out of the Army with a pyschiatric breakdown, in a month or two 
obtained a job as a machinist in an airplane factory and who proved 
to be positively the most productive machinist in the entire plant, 
which employs many thousands of men. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Didn’t the plant call for any more men of that 
nature? 


Mr. Woopwarp: The psychiatrist was called up by the person- 
nel man virtually every week and asked, “‘Can’t you send us some 
more fellows like that?” 


Mr. Wirtu: That suggests that just as many men as may have 
broken down in the Army are going to be made by the Army and 
are going to come out better equipped to meet life’s situations. 


Mr. Woopwarp: As a matter of fact, that is one of the major 
concerns of men in the Army. They are afraid that employers will 
look upon them simply in the light of their prewar employment 
record and not appreciate the fact that they have grown up; that 
they have acquired new skills; that they have acquired the habit of 
assuming responsibility, and so on. There is the same kind of ten- 
dency on the part of the folks at home, not to give them a chance of 
a break, or create an attitude of expectancy and hopefulness. 


_ Mr. Suicut: In other words, don’t you think that there is a great 
need for a program of public education? 


_ Mr. Woopwarp: Absolutely! 
Mr. Suicut: We have been talking about the rehabilitation and 
treatment of the veteran; we will have to treat the civilian popu- 


q . 
lation. 


Mr. Woowarp: As I said a while ago, 95 per cent of the job has 
to be done by civilians at home. We have to see that they are in- 
formed and that they understand what military life does to a man 
ind how it gets into his blood and leaves a mark on him. We have 
o be understanding and tolerant and give ourselves and him a little 
“ime to get acquainted again. 
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Mr. O’NEtL: But the civilian at home is not going to have to 
learn a whole new mode of living. If the civilians in most’ cases will 
use common sense and common courtesy toward these men, if they, 
would treat them in their homes as they would any stranger on the 
street, it can be worked out satisfactorily. For example, one does 
not go up to a man just because he has some impairment and ask 
him, ‘How did you get that, and where did it happen, and what 
does it do to you?” 

If we will try to look at these men to see what is good about them 
and look at the man and not at his disability, then we will get along 


a lot better. | 


Mr. Woopwarp: In other words, we have to focus on what " 
left and not what he lost. 


Mr. O’NEIL: That is right. 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Wirtu: But we also have to begin to rebuild this world that 
he left behind in some way so as to conform to his expectation of it! 
because, while he was away, he idealized the world which he left bes 
hind him, and he may not find that the idealization corresponds tq 
what he actually finds when he comes home. | 


Mr. Woopwarp: That is true, but I would not decry the fact 
that he idealized. The idealization was helpful both to the man and 
to his folks at home. | 


Mr. O’NEIL: That is true. Certainly what the man lying out ir 
the foxhole is fighting for, in many instances, is that family ai 
home—for his wife, for his home. But the man tends to forget thai 
the furniture has worn out some; strangely enough, his family ha: 
worn out some, too. In many instances, the civilians have changee 
more than the serviceman has. Then the civilians may blame th: 
serviceman for changing away from them, when it is not true at all 


MR. Sticut: Isn’t it a fact that quite recently a great man} 
young officers were found to be returning to camp before thei 
furlough was up? It was thus found necessary to invite the wive 
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of these men down to the camp to get instructions on how to behave 
in regard to their husbands and sweethearts. 


Mk. O’NEIL: That is true, and they have done a major job. For 
example, these wives have been a little surprised to find that it is 
not peculiar to their husbands to have nightmares, to have battle 
dreams, to come home irritable, indecisive. Many of these wives 
tend to blame themselves and say, “What did I do to make this 
man so irritable all the time?”’ 

Actually, of course, they have not done anything at all. The war 
made him irritable. 


Mr. Wirtu: That suggests that we may have not only the prob- 
lem of the veteran himself but that of his family to contend with 
as a problem of psychoneurosis. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Yes, if they do not make an adjustment. 


Mr. Woopwarp: But with understanding as to what the mili- 
tary man has gone through and the adjustments which he has to 
make when he comes out, an adjustment can be worked out if they 
are not too severe on themselves. 


Mr. WirtH: We have made some progress along that line. For 
one thing we have recognized that these mental wounds are genu- 
ine and that they can be as severe as a physical wound can be. 


Mr. Sticut: I still think that we have a little further to go in 
getting rid of what you might call the stigma or taboo on psychi- 
atric disorders. In fact, we have quite a way to go yet. 


Mr. WirtH: But doesn’t it help us to know that the civilian 
population is also subject to these difficulties and that Woodward’s 
organization, for instance, has been carrying on a program of public 
education?4 


Mr. Woopwarp: I am willing to go on record as believing that 


4 The National Committee for Mental Hygiene is located at 525 East Sixty- 
eighth Street, New York 21, New York. 
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at least a fourth of us, as civilians, are fully as neurotic as go per 
cent of the men coming out with a psychiatric label. We have not — 
usually admitted that, but if we were really honest, we would prob- 

ably all have to admit to some nervous tendencies. | 


Mr. O’NEIt: In other words, if you have a nervous headache or | 
a nervous stomach disorder, that is the kind of thing that made the 
man mentally unfit for military duty, but it does not make him > 
crazy. And the civilian is not crazy, either. | 

Mr. Woopwarp: That is right. | 

Mr. S1icuT: And, sad to relate, some of the civilians who are the | 
most critical are themselves the most badly handicapped with | 


psychoneuroses. | 


Mr. O’NEtt: I had an actual case where I bet an executive whe | 
wanted to fire a man who had been rejected at the induction station | 


for psychiatric reasons that he would also be rejected. Sure enough | 
he was. I made five dollars on the deal. 


Mr. Wirt: We seem to have agreed, then, in this discussion, 
that we are going to have over two million, men who have either | 
been eliminated through Selective Service or later returned from 
training camps, battle scenes, or prison camps for. psychiatric | 
reasons. We must take care of them, and our country will take care } 
of them, although the provisions are not complete. We must not set | 
them apart from the civilian population. We must develop tolerance | 
and understanding to receive them. 

We must have the physical facilities to care for them. But we: 
must also have an educational program, not merely for these re- 
turning servicemen but also for the civilian population that will) 
enable it to receive these servicemen and reincorporate them into) 
wholesome, democratic, secure American community life. Such a) 
building of that wholesome American community life has just be-| 
gun. It has merely been interrupted by the war itself. 
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DIGEST OF THE G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


(Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944) 


Reprinted with special permission of the Chicago Sun* 


I. EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 


A. Who is eligible? 
You are eligible for full benefits: 


1. If you served in the active military or naval service on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of World War II. 


2. If your discharge is not a dishonorable one. 


3. a) If you have served go days or more. It does not matter whether 
this service was in the United States or abroad. (You may not 
count toward this go-day service period any time you were as- 
signed for education or training under the Army Specialized 
Training Program or the Navy College Training Program if the 
courses you were taking were a continuation of your civilian 
courses and you pursued them to completion in the Service. This 
applies, for example, to men in the Navy program who went right 
on taking their normal courses after they went into uniform.) 


OR 


b) If you were discharged because of service-incurred injury or dis- 
ability, even if you served less than go days. 


4. a) If you were not over 25 years of age at the time you were in- 
ducted. 
OR 
b) If you were over 25 years old, and can prove that your education 
or training was impeded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered with 
by reason of your being inducted into the Armed Forces. 


* Further copies of the digest of the G.I. Bill of Rights may be obtained by 
writing to the Yanks Service Bureau, the Chicago Sun, 119 West Washington 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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s. If you are discharged before or by the end of the war, and file appli- 
cation within 2 years of the end of the war. If you are discharged - 
after the termination of the war, you must file application within 2 | 
years of your discharge. 


Officers and enlisted men become equally eligible when discharged | 
as long as they meet the general requirements for eligibility. 


B. Refresher or retraining? 


| 
Any veteran who has the qualifications set forth in A 1, 2, and 3 (above) 


is eligible for a refresher or retraining course for one calendar year, re- | 
gardless of his age. This is actually one year’s education for subsistence. | 


To the school: 
Up to $500 for an ordinary school year to cover the cost of tuition | 
and laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and other similar fees, and | 


for books, supplies, equipment, and other necessary expenses. 
| 


C. What will the government pay? | 
| 
| 


To you: 
1. $50 per month for you alone. This will be paid for the time you are | 
in school and for regular holidays and leave of not more than 30) 
days in a calendar year. 


2. If you have one or more dependents, you will receive $75 a month on 
the same basis. | 
If you are a part-time student or are receiving pay for work as 
part of your apprentice or other training on the job, your subsistence 
payments may be reduced or cut out entirely. 


D. What school can | attend? 


You may attend any school approved by the State Agency in your 
State designated by the Veterans’ Administration as the Approving 
Agency. This means that you can attend virtually any public or private | 
elementary, secondary, or other school furnishing education for adults; 
business schools and colleges; scientific and technical institutions; col- | 
leges; vocational schools; junior colleges; teachers’ colleges; normal | 
schools; professional schools; universities; and other educational institu- | 
tions. You may do graduate work. } 

You must be able to meet the entrance requirements of the school you select. | 
The school—not the Veterans’ Administration—will determine whether | 
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or not you are acceptable as a pupil. The school also will determine 
whether or not you are qualified to pursue the course of training you 
select. You don’t have to choose a school in the state where you live. 
You must keep up to the standards of the institution you are attending, 
or your benefits under the Bill may be discontinued. 


E. How long can I go to school? 
1. Every veteran who is eligible at all is eligible for at least 1 year. 


2. In addition to the basic year, a veteran will be eligible for a period 
of study equal to his or her period of service between September 16, 
1940, and the termination of World War II. Time on inactive status 
and time spent on the Army Specialized Training Program or the 
Navy College Training Program in courses which were a continua- 
tion of civilian courses taken prior to entry in the Service will not be 
counted if the Military Service work was carried to completion. 


EXAMPLE: Pvt. John Doakes has served 16 months in the 
Army and met the eligibility requirements for this educational pro- 
gram. Pvt. Doakes will be entitled to 1 basic year plus 16 months 
service time, or a total of 28 months of free education under this 
Program. 


EXAMPLE: Seaman Smith left college at the end of his third 
year via his draft board to enter the Navy. After 12 weeks of boot 
training he was sent back to college to get his degree. After gradua- 
tion from college he saw 18 months of active service (whether he 
served as an enlisted man or as an officer makes no difference). Sea- 
man Smith is eligible for 1 year base plus 12 weeks as a boot plus 18 
months after graduation from college. His 9 months in school, when 
he was finishing work for his degree, do not count toward his eligi- 
bility for benefits under the new Law. 


3. The period of education and training may not exceed 4 years. 


Applications for educational benefits may be filed with the nearest office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, or through the school chosen. 


Il. LOAN BENEFITS 


The law does mot guarantee that you will get a loan. You must just 
make arrangements for a loan with a commercial lending agency such as a 
mortgage house, savings and loan association, or a bank, Then the Veter- 
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ans’ Administration may guarantee part of your loan. This guarantee is to 
aid you in obtaining the loan from a commercial lending agency. 


F. Who is eligible for loan guarantees? 


Veterans who served between September 16, 1940, and the termina-_ 
tion of the present war who were discharged under other than dishonor- ! 
- able conditions and who have at least 90 days service. Veterans discharged 
because of a service-incurred disability need not have the go days service. 


G. Loans may be guaranteed for: 


1. Homes 
a 


ae 


b) Construction of a home on unimproved property owned by the 


| 
| 
Purchases of residential property | 
veteran 


c) Repairs, alterations, or improvements on homes, payment of de- 
linquent indebtedness, taxes, or special assessments on residentiai | 
property owned by the veteran and used by him as his home 


2. Farms and Farm Equipment 


a) Purchase of land, buildings, livestock, equipment, machinery, or 
implements 


b) Improving, repairing, or altering farm buildings or equipment 
' 3. Business Property 
Purchase of any business, land, buildings, supplies, equipment, ma- | 


chinery, or tools to be used by the applicant in pursuing a gainful | 
occupation | 


In all types of loans the Veterans’ Administration will check to _ 
see that the veteran does not overpay for the property he buys. In | 
making farm and business loans, there must be a showing that the ; 
veteran has ability and experience and is in an endeavor which prom- 
ises success. 


H. Guarantee | 


The Government may guarantee up to one-half of the loan you make, | 
but it may not guarantee more than $2,000 of the loan. If you borrow 
$500, the Government may guarantee $250 of the loan. If you borrow 
$4,000, the Government may guarantee $2,000 of the loan, but if you 
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borrow $5,000, the Government still guarantees only $2,000 (the maxi-_ 
mum guarantee). 

If the Federal Housing Administration will guarantee, under its nor- 
mal procedures, 80 per cent of your loan for the construction or purchase 
of a home, the Veterans’ Administration will guarantee the other 20 per 
cent. Similarly, if any other federal agency will guarantee 80 per cent or 
more of your loan for home, business, or farm purposes, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will guarantee the remaining 20 per cent. 

The Veterans’ Administration will pay the interest on its guaranteed 
portion of the loan for the first year, BUT the interest rate on the loan 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration must not exceed 4 per cent 
per year and the loan must be payable in not more than 20 years. 


1. Warning! 


Don’t pay for any property, business, or farm until you are positive 
that the title is clear. 


J. Where to make a loan 

No matter what kind of guarantee you are going to try for, you must 
begin the loan process with an individual or a commercial lending agency 
such as a mortgage company, bank, or savings and loan association. When 
the lending company and you have agreed upon a loan, you then make 
joint application to the appropriate federal agency for a guarantee of the 
loan. The lending company will know the proper agency to which to make 
application. The Yanks Service Bureau has lists of lending companies in 
the Chicago area approved by the federal agencies. 


iil. UNEMPLOYMENT PAY BENEFITS 
K. Who is eligible? 


To be eligible, you must: 
1. Have served after September 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
of World War II. 


2. Have a discharge that is not a dishonorable one. 


3. Have at least 90 days service, or if you were discharged in less than 
go days, have been discharged for a service-incurred disability. 


4. Be completely unemployed or earning less than $23 per week at part- 
time employment. 
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s. Be in business for yourself and have a monthly income from that 
business of less than $100. 


L. You will not be eligible, if: 


1. You leave suitable work voluntarily without good cause or are sus- | 
pended or discharged for misconduct. | 


2. You fail to apply for suitable work to which you have been referred 
by a public employment office or to accept such work when it is) 
offered to you. (You need not accept a job which is due directly to a | 
strike, lockout, or other labor dispute, or one in which the wages, 
hours, or other conditions of work are substantially less favorable 
than those prevailing for similar work in the locality.) 


courses are prescribed. 


4. You were last employed, or are employed, at a place where there is a | 
labor dispute and you participate in, or have a direct interest in, the 
labor dispute. 


/ 
) 
| 
| 
3. You do not attend an available free training course when sell 
| 


M. What you get 
1. Payment for a maximum of 52 weeks within the 2 years after your) 
discharge or within the 2 years after the war, whichever comes later. | 


2. You will get a maximum cash payment of $20 per week. 


3. If you are making less than $23 a week in part-time employment, 
the Government will subtract $3 from the amount you are making, 
subtract the balance of your earning from $20, and pay you the dif- | 
ference in cash. | 


EXAMPLE: If you are earning $12 a week, the Government will 
subtract $3 from your earnings, leaving a balance of $9 in earnings. | 
The Government will then subtract this $9 in earnings from the $20 | 
weekly payment and pay you the balance of $11 per week. 


4. If you are in business for yourself and your earnings for a calendar 
month are less than $100, you will be entitled to the difference be-. 
tween your earnings and $100. 


N. Length of payments 


1. For your first 3 months (90 days) of active service, you will be en- | | 
titled to unemployment pay for 24 weeks. | 
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2. For each additional calendar month or major fraction of a month of 
active service, you will be entitled to an additional 4 weeks of un- 
employment pay. 


EXAMPLE: Pvt. John Smith served for 4 months. He will be 
entitled to 28 weeks of unemployment pay—24 weeks for the first 3 
months of service and 4 weeks for the next month of service. ~ 


3. You may not get, under any circumstances, more than 52 weeks of 
unemployment pay under this Act. 


O. Filing of applications 


Applications for unemployment pay may be filed at your nearest 
United States Employment Office. 


IV. EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


The Act directs the appointment of a special veterans’ representative 
in each state to work with the United States Employment Service in 
carrying out the intent of Congress to maintain ‘an effective job counsel- 
ing and employment placement service for veterans.” 

Among other duties of the special representative will be that of pro- 
moting the interest of employers in employing veterans and of maintain- 
ing regular contact with employers and veterans’ organizations with the 
view of keeping employers advised of veterans available for employment. 


V. REVIEW OF DISCHARGES 


The War and Navy Departments have established boards to review 
discharges. These boards may review and change any discharge except 
that ordered by a general court-martial sentence. 

Army veterans should address applications for review to The Adjutant 
General, Washington, D.C. Navy veterans should address The Secretary 
of the Navy, Board of Review of Discharges and Dismissals, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. You have fifteen years after discharge in 
which to apply for a review. 

The original discharge should accompany your signed letter of applica- 
tion for review. Supporting statements and affidavits may be sent at the 
same time. The applicant has the right to appear before the reviewing 
s0ard and to present witnesses. The applicant may be represented by 
counsel. Veterans’ organizations are authorized to provide counsel service 
without charge. 
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What Do You Thintee 


. What is meant by ‘“psychoneurosis”? Do you agree with the: 
speakers that there is a stigma attached to mental and nervous 
diseases? Why? How can such a situation, if it exists, be over~ 
come? What type of educational program would you suggest ie 
the general public in reference to mental disease? 


| 
. What is the role of the civilian in helping the returning soldiers ta 
adjust to a normal civilian life? Would you agree that civilians 
should be given instruction for proper treatment of returned} 
servicemen? How can this be best accomplished? 


. What are the sociological factors which, in your opinion, produce 
the conditions in society in which so large a proportion of tota 
general illness is of a mental or nervous type? What type of post- 
war plans should be made? What recommendations would you 

make? 


|. How can medical facilities be organized so as to reach the widest 
group of persons in the country? Has there been any provisior 
made for the care of those rejected for service in the armed forces 
Should there be such a program of rehabilitation for this group as 
well as for the veteran? 


. Summarize the main provisions of the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” De 
you think that it makes adequate provisions for the returning 
serviceman? Would you increase benefits, educational opportu- 
nities, and so on? Discuss. Would you be in favor of extending 
these provisions to include others than veterans? 


. What provisions has your community made for the returning 
veteran? Does it have facilities for medical care, psychiatric care. 
job training and placement, and general informational services? 
What program would you propose to give adequate help to re- 
turning G.I.’s? 
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